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Abstract 

E lective language courses, particularly those starting from the beginner 
level, constitute their own special group within the communication and 
language course offerings of universities. The elementary courses of less 
commonly taught languages (LCTL), such as Japanese, provide students 
with the opportunity to acquire, among other benefits, a proficiency that 
distinguishes them from other job applicants. Ordinary language skills, 
commonly limited to English only, are today regarded as the default and not 
as any unique international asset. Even partial knowledge of a less commonly 
taught language and culture broadens one’s worldview and increases cultural 
understanding. The many years of experience in teaching Japanese have 
evoked in me the desire to analyse my students’ backgrounds, studies and 
employment. The survey described in this article constitutes the basis for a 
broader study to be conducted in the future. The purpose of the survey was to 
collect and analyse data on the faculties and major subjects of students who 
attend elementary Japanese courses, as well as their language repertoires 
besides Japanese. Their initial motivation, reasons for the choice of Japanese 
and plans for the future related to Japan and Japanese studies were analysed. 
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1. Introduction 

Japanese studies at Finnish higher education institutions and at the 
University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre 

Elective language courses, particularly those starting from the beginner level, 
constitute their own special group within the communication and language 
course offerings of a university. The elementary courses of less commonly taught 
languages (LCTL), such as Japanese, provide students with the opportunity 
to acquire a proficiency that distinguishes them, for example, from other job 
applicants. The knowledge of a less commonly taught language and culture 
broadens one’s worldview and increases cultural understanding. 

Japanese language and culture can be studied as a major subject at the 
University of Helsinki’s Department of World Cultures and at the Fria 
kristliga folkhdgskolan, a Finland- Swedish folk high school in Vaasa, which 
operates under the University of Stockholm. The Faculty of Social Sciences 
at the University of Turku hosts the Master’s Degree Programme in Asian 
Studies, which provides advanced-level Japanese studies. The intermediate 
studies of Japanese language and culture can be completed as a minor subject 
at the universities of Eastern Finland and Oulu. In addition, at the language 
centres or corresponding units of several higher education institutions, such as 
the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre, students can complete at least 
elementary courses in Japanese. Smedlund and Uemura (2010) have edited 
an article collection in which the present-day situation of Japanese teaching 
and learning in Finland is mapped through expert interviews. Further themes 
discussed in the collection include the role of Japanese culture and language 
in a variety of contexts. 

Japanese studies have retained their popularity at the University of Jyvaskyla 
Language Centre in recent years despite the natural disasters and economic 
upheavals Japan has faced. This is partly explained by the general popularity 
of Japanese culture, but also by the fact that student and researcher exchange 
between our countries has increased. The Japanese writing system has been 
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experienced as difficult to handle and understand, but modem IT devices and 
applications have considerably facilitated its reading and writing. 

The University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre has offered Japanese courses since 
1990. Over the past 25 years, the popularity of the centre’s Japanese language 
and culture studies has steadily grown. Students can currently complete a total of 
30 ECTS credits in Japanese, consisting of six language-focused courses and one 
cultural course. Two elementary summer courses have usually been organised 
with similar contents as the elementary winter courses. In the academic year 
2013-2014, a total of II2 students studied Japanese in nine different courses 
at the Language Centre. Since early 2013, the Language Centre has provided 
students with the opportunity to compile individual Japanese courses into a 
minor subject - the basic studies in Japanese language and culture. This has 
further increased the popularity of the subject. 

As Juha Janhunen, Professor of East Asian Studies from the University of 
Helsinki Asian Studies states, high-quality teaching in students’ mother 
tongue is crucial at the initial stage of learning a foreign language, whereas 
staying and studying in the target country becomes important at a later stage 
(Cairns 2010). This view is shared by Annamari Konttinen, University Teacher 
from the University of Turku Centre for East Asian Studies (Smedlund & 
Uemura 2010). Continuing one’s studies in Japan after the Language Centre 
courses is a real option: the University of Jyvaskyla has six bilateral student 
exchange agreements with partner universities and several other faculty- and 
department-level cooperation agreements with universities in Japan. These 
internationalisation opportunities can be utilised by students as well as staff in 
order to enhance their language and cultural competence. 


2. The research problem and its background 

As a university teacher of Japanese language and culture, I encounter 
heterogeneous student groups. Large elementary courses with as many as 
50 participants are condensed into continuation courses attended by fewer 
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participants. My courses comprise both linguistics and elements related to 
Japanese society, high culture and customs. The elementary course Japanese 1 
provides students with the crucial first contact with Japanese studies. At this 
stage some of the students become passionate about studying more, whereas 
others realise they prefer to concentrate on other subjects. 

The survey for this study was conducted at the beginning of the autumn term 
2013 with the Japanese 1 course participants. A link to a questionnaire including 
13 questions was emailed to the student group. My aim was to examine course 
participants’ backgrounds, studies and employment by analysing specific studenf 
cohorts, which would allow me to develop course content that optimally meets 
students’ needs. 

The purpose of the questionnaire was to analyse the learners’ backgrounds 
and to find out why they had chosen to study Japanese. The survey clarified 
from which faculties the students came to the elementary course, as well as 
their major subjects. A further aim was to find out whether the motivation for 
choosing Japanese was connected to the students’ plans for the future. The 
survey also throws light on the participants’ language choices and language 
skills in general. 

In the future, the same student cohort will be asked to respond to additional 
questions. The follow-up studies will provide an overall picture of the role of 
Japanese studies in, for example, students’ employability. The present, first part 
of the study will provide a basis for later studies: the results and the problems 
observed in phrasing the questions will enable us to refonuulate and improve 
the questionnaires. 


3. Motivation and choice of language 

The focus of this study was on clarifying the choice of language and the initial 
motivation of a specific student cohort, with the aim of finding ouf why Japanese 
is sfudied in Finland. 
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The choice of language can be regarded as a direct consequence of motivation. 
Ddrnyei (2001) defines motivation as follows: motivation means choosing a 
specific activity and committing oneself to this activity. Motivation, Ddmyei 
(2001) suggests, can thus explain a person’s reasons to act, the duration of the 
activity and how persistently the person continues the activity. 

My aim was to analyse the motivation of students who had recently begun an 
elementary course in Japanese. However, it is also necessary to consider the 
various phases of the motivation process. At the beginning of an elementary 
course, motivation has already developed past the planning and goal-setting 
phases, but has not yet proceeded to the phases that include implementing and 
controlling the activity and evaluating the results. Students’ motivation varies 
while studying a foreign language and even during one single course (Ddrnyei 
2001 ). 

In this article I concentrate particularly on the first phase of motivation, where 
students have no exact idea of what the studies will require of them. They have 
expectations regarding their own success and define the value of their expected 
success. The more probable and important students consider their success to 
be, the higher their motivation is. At later phases, it is also essential to sustain 
interest and arrange time and resources for the studies (Ddrnyei 2001; Ushioda 
2001). The latter factors may explain why motivated students occasionally 
interrupt their courses. Initial motivation is one of the main themes in this article: 
even learners who initially seem very motivated may drop out from the course. 
This phenomenon is also highlighted by Williams and Burden ( 1 997) and by 
Matsumoto and Ghana (2001). 

A positive motivational factor for Finns studying Japanese as a foreign language 
is that both languages are non-Indo-European and even share some structural 
similarities (Pensikkala 2010a). Moreover, the Japanese phonetic system is 
rather easily approachable for Finnish learners. Nevertheless, the Japanese 
language can also create a strong case of culture shock in Finnish learners 
(Matsumoto & Ghana 2001). This can either reduce or increase a learner’s 
motivation, depending on the individual. Difficulties related to the Japanese 
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writing system are clearly a factor that reduces motivation. These positive and 
negative motivational factors play an important role in determining whether 
students continue or interrupt their Japanese studies. In addition, students’ prior 
knowledge of Japanese - or of different languages, in general - affects their 
expectations regarding success in Japanese studies as well as their commitment 
to these studies. Realistic expectations regarding one’s possibilities to complete 
the studies are factors that enhance motivation (Matsumoto & Ghana 2001). 

Internal and external motivational factors are significant for the choice of 
language and for language studies. Williams and Burden (1997) have drafted a 
tripartite approach to the concept of motivation, first through external factors. 
Such external factors as the educational system and study arrangements affect 
students’ instrumental orientation. Instrumental orientation means that the 
utilitarian viewpoints of learning are emphasised, and orientation is a factor 
that affects motivation. Instrumental orientation contributes to the development 
of external motivation. On the other hand, such internal factors as the personal 
relevance of the content to be learned, feelings of competence, attitudes, age 
and confidence, have an impact on the development of integrative orientation. 
Integrative orientation refers to the desire of the learner to identify with the 
culture of the studied language. This results in the development of inner 
motivation. 

The dichotomy between internal and external motivation has been criticised 
because it was developed for a specific bilingual context and is not viably 
applicable to several other contexts (Julkunen 1998). In compliance with 
Williams and Burden’s ( 1 997) views, the problematic nature of the dichotomy is 
taken into consideration in this study, recognising the simultaneous existence of 
internal and external motivation. An individual’s motivational type focuses more 
on one of the two, and the emphasis may vary within the different subareas of 
motivation even for the same individual. 

Examples of changes in motivation have been presented by Matsumoto and 
Obana (2001), who examined students of Japanese in Australia. Their research 
reveals that during these students’ studies their interest in conducting business 
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with the Japanese has relatively decreased, whereas their interest in Japanese 
culture has grown. Moreover, the participants of elementary courses have 
commonly expressed their interest in business activities, but those who have 
proceeded to the continuation course have shown less interest. On the other 
hand, Matsumoto and Ghana (2001) state that students who had planned to 
interrupt their Japanese studies had ultimately decided to continue, guided by 
their external motivation, in other words, the potential benefits of Japanese to 
their future careers. 

An interest in business activities with the Japanese can, at least to some extent, 
be regarded as a sign of external motivation. The significance of external and 
internal motivation for studies can vary from one stage of the study process to 
the next, and studying is most effective when both are simultaneously present. 
Matsumoto and Obana (2001) also emphasise that, because of the extensive and 
diversified connecfions between Australia and Japan, many Australians begin to 
study Japanese based on external motivation. However, internal motivational 
factors develop later side by side with the external ones. In Finland, the situation 
is different: beginning students typically have an internal motivation alone, or 
together with external motivation. 

These observations highlight the importance of analysing the development of 
the same student population also after the elementary course. My intention is to 
pursue this analysis later, while in this study I have limited my focus to students 
who have only recently begun to study Japanese. 


4. Research method and material 

A questionnaire was used to map students’ background data, language choices 
with their reasons, and future plans. The questionnaire was first tested in a 2013 
summer course, after which some of the questions were modified. In the autumn 
of 2013, the target group consisted of 53 students who had registered for the 
Japanese 1 course at the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre. The survey 
was conducted via a questionnaire on the internet-based platform Webropol, to 
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which I sent a link to the target group. After three reminders about answering the 
questionnaire, responses were received from 39 students. 

The questionnaire included 13 questions, most of them multiple-choice 
questions. In some of them, students could choose more than one option, and 
some were open-ended, allowing the respondents to answer in their own words. 
The questions provided information on the participants’ first year of enrolment 
at the university, faculty, major subject, minor subjects, first year of Japanese 
studies at the university, and reasons for beginning to study Japanese. In addition, 
the respondents were asked whether they were pursuing the basic studies in 
Japanese, what other languages they studied or spoke, whether they had plans 
for practical training or student exchange in Japan, and what preliminary ideas 
they had about employment. 

I classified and processed the data by faculty and major subject, as well as based 
on whether the students answered that Japanese was an advantage in their major 
subject area, whether their initial aim was to complete the basic studies, and 
whether they wished to be employed precisely in Japan. In February and March 
2014, I processed the data on the Webropol platform by creating tables based 
on different filters. All the students who had registered for the autumn 2013 
Japanese course were emailed another questionnaire in March 2014 in order to 
determine the reasons for potential interruptions. In addition, the 34 students who 
had begun another elementary course in May 2014 were asked to submit short 
essay answers about their reasons for attending the course. This data on study 
motivation complements the original survey. I processed the complementary 
data during the summer of 2014 by analysing the open-ended essay answers. 


5. Results 

5.1. Respondents’ background data 

Table I shows the respondents’ distribution by faculty or higher education 
institution according to the main survey of 2013. 
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Table 1 . Number of respondents in the 2013 survey 
according to faculty/educational institution 


Faculty 

Number of respondents 

Faculty of Humanities 

14 

Faculty of Information Technology 

10 

Faculty of Mathematics and Science 

8 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

2 

Faculty of Sport and Health Sciences 

1 

Faculty of Education 

1 

Jyvaskyla University School of Business and Economics 

1 

JAMK University of Applied Sciences 

1 

Unknown faculty 

1 

Total 

39 


The respondent numbers correlated to some extent with the number of students 
in the various faculties of the University. In 2012, the Faculty of Humanities, 
with its 2,495 students, was the largest of the seven faculties. The second-largest 
was the Faculty of Mathematics and Science with 1,993 students in 2012, and 
the Faculty of Information Technology the fifth largest with 1,613 students in 
the same year (Pdyhdnen & Oikari 2013). Table 2 below shows the distribution 
of respondents by major subject and faculty in the main survey of 2013 and the 
complementary survey of 2014. 

5.2. Language repertoire 

A slim majority, that is, 21 of the respondents in the 2013 survey, did not study 
(or had not previously studied) any elective language besides Japanese at the 
university. French had been studied by 6 respondents and Chinese by 5. A small 
number of the respondents had completed elective courses of English, Spanish, 
Latin, Swedish, German, Russian and Finnish sign language. 

The question about proficiency in languages taught outside of the university 
highlighted particularly French skills, in addition to English and Swedish. 
For the rest, the language backgrounds echoed the results presented in the 
previous paragraph. 
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Table 2. Respondents’ background data: number of respondents 
for each major subject and faculty 


Faculty 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

and major subject 

respondents 

respondents, 

respondents, 


in 2013 

complementary 

total of 2013 



survey in 2014 

and 2014 

Faculty of Humanities 



14 and 3 

History 

4 



English 

2 



Ethnology 

2 



Finnish sign language 

2 



Intercultural communication 

1 



Romance philology 

1 



Finnish 

1 



Russian language and culture 

1 



Literature 


3 


Faculty of Social Sciences 



4 and 2 

Management and leadership 

1 



Social sciences of sport 

1 



Sociology 

1 



Political science 

1 

1 


Psychology 


1 


Faculty of Information Technology 



10 and 13 

Information systems science 

5 

4 


Mathematical information technology 

5 

9 


Faculty of Sport and Health Sciences 



1 

Physiotherapy 

1 



Faculty of Education 



1 

Special education 

1 



Faculty of Mathematics and Science 



8 and 14 

Chemistry 

3 

5 


Physics 

2 

7 


Aquatic sciences 

1 



Mathematics 

1 

2 


Cell and molecular biology 




Unknown major subject 

1 



Jyvaskyla University School 



1 

of Business and Economics 




Accounting 


1 


Other educational institutions 



1 and 1 

JAMK University of Applied Sciences, 




Degree Programme in Tourism 

1 



Upper secondary vocational 




school / tourism industry 


1 


Total 

39 

34 

73 
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The students attending the Japanese elementary course can be said to represent 
a broad language repertoire. The respondents who majored in history, 
chemistry and information systems science possessed particularly broad 
language repertoires. In addition, a few individual respondents had studied or 
knew several languages. This can be interpreted such that students who know 
a non-mainstream or otherwise less common language tend to choose a less 
commonly taught language also later. 

To some extent, it seems that multilingualism was concentrated in a smaller 
group than could be presuiued by analysing the overall survey level or faculty 
level. Nevertheless, the survey demonstrated that for some of the respondents, 
Japanese was the first less commonly taught language. Japanese elementary 
courses thus attract both students who have narrow language repertoires and 
those with broad ones. The respondents majoring in history and information 
systems science, in addition to knowing several languages, highlighted the 
usefulness of Japanese skills in their major subject area. 

5.3. Reasons for choosing to study 
Japanese at the university 

The most common reasons for choosing Japanese studies at the University of 
Jyvaskyla Language Centre were the respondent’s other interests related to 
Japan. This is also demonstrated in Table 3, which will be analysed in detail 
later. 

Table 3. Reasons for choosing to study Japanese 


at the University Language Centre 


1 wanted to learn one more foreign language. 

15 

1 wanted to continue the language 

13 

studies 1 had begun earlier. 


1 wanted to learn some less commonly taught language 

7 

and happened to choose Japanese. 


1 have other interests related to Japan. 

29 

Japanese is useful in my major subject area. 

11 

Other, what? 

6 
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5.4. Students’ general achievement goal orientation 

The distribution of answers was interesting when the students were asked about 
their plans to complete the entire basic studies in Japanese or only individual 
courses. Approximately half of the respondents (20) stated having even initially 
intended to complete the whole module. Among these respondents, the students 
of history and mathematical information technology constituted the largest 
groups. 

Those who responded that they intended to complete the basic studies were also 
the ones most interested in practical training and/or student exchange in Japan. 
Of the 20 students aiming at the basic studies, nearly all (19) said they were 
interested in student exchange and 14 also in practical training. We can assume 
that these 14 learners constitute the most motivated group in the course because 
they have clear goals. I will focus on analysing this motivated group more 
thoroughly. Is there a connection between these students’ elementary course 
grades and high motivation? 

Within the group of 14 respondents assumed to be the most motivated, 7 had an 
excellent course grade. Because of some of the following factors, the remaining 
7 respondents had no final course grades: one of them left the course based on 
the recognition of prior learning, one did not attend the course after the initial 
course meeting, one received a failing grade and did not improve it later, and 
four interrupted the course. 

In March 2014, an inquiry was emailed to the students who had been assumed 
to be the most motivated but had still interrupted the course. Answers were 
received from 5 of them explaining their reasons for the intermption. The 
2 respondents classified as the most motivated explained that fitting the Japanese 
course into their other studies had been difficult^. In accordance with my earlier 


2. An analysis of all the course dropouts highlighted the following reasons: 4 could not match the course into their schedule because 
the lessons were arranged too frequently and only in the evening; 2 explained that illness had prevented them from following the 
course; 1 said having experienced pair and group work as stressful; 4 of the 5 course dropouts expressed their willingness to complete 
the course later, highlighting their interest in studying Japanese further. 
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observations, arranging time and other resourees for studies is a eentral element 
at a later stage of the motivational proeess (Williams & Burden 1997: 121). 

There were 4 respondents who answered that they intended to eomplete the 
entire basic studies module and wanted to find employment in Japan. One of 
them told of having chosen Japanese because of the desire to learn one more 
new language. Of these 4 respondents, 3 had studied Japanese before coming 
to the elementary course, and 3 of them also said they had other interests in 
Japan. Japanese skills were experienced as useful in the major subject area by 
2 respondents. 

The desire to learn one more new language was a relatively strong motivational 
factor when deciding to attend the Japanese course, as 14 respondents had 
included it in their answers. Most of these respondents were from the Faculty 
of Humanities (4) and the Faculty of Information Technology (5). 

For a significant part of the respondents, the reason for choosing to study 
Japanese was linked to their other interests in Japan. This was the case 
with 11 students from the Faculty of Humanities; 9 from the Faculty of 
Information Technology; 5 from the Faculty of Mathematics and Science; 
and 1 each from the faculties of Education, Sport and Health Sciences, and 
Social Sciences. 

Several respondents identified further reasons for choosing to study 
Japanese in their open-ended answers for the 2013 main survey and the 2014 
complementary survey. Reasons other than career-related ones were commonly 
mentioned in the open-ended answers. The aim to complete the basic studies 
in Japanese, planned or agreed exchange studies and stays in Japan, a general 
interest in languages or precisely in the Japanese language and culture, and 
hobbies related to Japan were mentioned in several answers. 

The impact of Japanese popular culture on the choice of language was mentioned 
by 1 1 respondents. A few of the respondents indicated it as the only reason, but 
for most it was a contributory factor. The observations made by Ddrnyei and 
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Clement (2001) about the emotional attachment present in the acquisition of 
foreign languages also explain the strong influence of hobbies, dreams for the 
future, personal interests and goals for choosing to study Japanese. The choice of 
a foreign language, commitment to studying, and language acquisition are mainly 
guided by emotions. Positive feelings toward the target language community 
and the desire to engage in social interaction with the linguistic community of 
the target language as well as other foreign languages, are the strongest factors 
determining the choice of language and study motivation (for more on emotional 
attachment and language learning, see Ddrnyei 200 1 ; Ddrnyei & Clement 200 1 ; 
Ushioda2001). 

Sari Pdyhbnen, professor at the University of Jyvaskyla Centre for Applied 
Language Studies, states that studying Japanese can be regarded as a stronger 
demonstration of identity than studying a more commonly taught language: 
Japanese studies require more initiative. Those in Finland who want to study 
such less commonly taught languages as Japanese must independently find out 
where it can be studied (Pensikkala 2010b). 

Even though the opportunities for direct social interaction with representatives 
of the target language are restricted in Finland, indirect contacts are strong. 
Through various media channels, students can use their Japanese skills 
extensively even on a daily basis. In this context, the various media encompass 
games, music, television programmes and films available via the internet, along 
with other online resources. The active utilisation of language skills and contacts 
with the target language enhance students’ confidence, which is one constituent 
of motivation. Study motivation is fundamentally social, even though studying 
a language, as such, is an academic activity (Clement, Ddrnyei & Noels 1994; 
Matsumoto & Obana 2001). 

The results of this survey also comply with the findings of Julkunen’s (1998) 
research on the motivation and language choices of students who study foreign 
languages. A communicative motivation including cognitive features seems to 
be crucial in the choice of language studies. Language and culture studies are 
a means of satisfying one’s curiosity about a specific linguistic area as well as 
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of learning and exploring an uncommon language. A motivation of this type 
manifests a deep inner motivation for studies. 

In a report by Leppanen et al. (2013), curiosity is mentioned as an important 
characteristic of future international experts. This report defines curiosity as 
the understanding of people’s different intentions, which contributes to the 
recognition of what is essential, for example, in studies or work. 

As the report explains, feeding one’s curiosity enhances problem-solving skills 
and the ability to perceive the implications of one’s own activities. Curiosity and 
a spontaneous, emotional search for challenges ensure satisfaction with one’s 
career choice even after graduation. A curious individual discovers the ways in 
which to utilise acquired skills in a variety of environments. 

The explicit curiosity observed in the students of this survey should also be 
supported. Being curious together could more clearly be one of the threads in 
our future Japanese courses. Phenomena that students find meaningful should 
be increasingly handled in Japanese lessons. It is no longer relevant to define 
some topics as important and academic, and others as light and leisure -related. 
The different dimensions of life are increasingly interwoven, and so-called light 
matters may become extremely meaningful. It thus has to be asked if today’s 
organised studies are still too distant from the learning that occurs in our leisure 
time and satisfies our curiosity. 

Leppanen et al. (20 1 3) also suggest that an international expert used to be defined 
as a person who possesses both language skills and cultural skills, in addition to 
being mobile. However, those international experts who have not participated 
in student exchange or worked abroad should also be recognised. They are 
consumers of international media, often also produce content, and are involved 
in global-level daily interaction. These international experts themselves, as well 
as employers, should be aware of this often tacit know-how. 

Furthennore, present-day and future international experts are able to think 
beyond their own spheres of experience. They also use their free time for learning 
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and developing their skills as well as act in different communities, irrespective 
of language or location. The strong international competence hidden beyond 
the structures of society should be brought out (Leppanen et al. 2013). All these 
qualities can also be identified in the participants of this survey. It would be 
important to articulate this competence for the students themselves as well, so 
that they could develop and express it, for instance, in different professional 
contexts. 

Not all the respondents in this survey explicitly stated that they studied Japanese 
for pragmatic reasons, such as for the world of work. On the other hand, 
some stated having pragmatic reasons in addition to other motives, or as the 
only reason, for studying Japanese. A problem in this survey, as well as more 
generally, is the excessively narrow idea of the benefits of language and cultural 
skills. If the questions in this survey had taken into consideration a broader 
vantage point, more participants would have responded that knowing Japanese 
was usetlil to them. Japanese studies should more clearly have been defined 
as parts of international knowledge and skills, which would have made them 
appear as more beneficial to the respondents. 

5.5. Pragmatic reasons for studying Japanese 

The data collected in 2013 indicates that 11 respondents regarded Japanese 
skills as useful for their major subject or field. The subjects or fields mentioned 
were ethnology (1), history (2), information systems science (2), mathematical 
information technology (3), the Master’s Degree Programme in Intercultural 
Communication (1), the Degree Programme in Tourism at JAMK University 
of Applied Sciences (1), and an unknown major subject in the Faculty of 
Mathematics and Science (1). 

It seems that those who have an external motivation and consider Japanese 
skills important for their major subject are motivated to study Japanese. When 
comparing the answer “Japanese is useful in my major subject area” to the 
respondents’ course grades, it was noticed that 8 of the 11 respondents who 
had regarded Japanese as useful had excellent course grades. Those who 
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answered having studied Japanese already before the elementary course also 
succeeded well, as could be expected: 9 of the 13 respondents had excellent 
course grades. 

The pragmatic arguments for studying Japanese also included the respondents’ 
statements about their interest in exchange studies and practical training in 
Japan. 

5.6. Employment outlook after graduation 

The participants’ interests in an international career or vague career desires were 
typical of all the survey answers related to employment. An international career 
was mentioned by 9 respondents from the Faculty of Humanities, 6 from the 
Faculty of Mathematics and Science, 2 from the Faculty of Social Sciences, 
and 2 from the Faculty of Information Technology. Vague career desires were 
highlighted in the answers of 8 respondents from the Faculty of Huiuanities, 
6 from the Faculty of Information Technology, and 2 from the Faculty of 
Mathematics and Science. 

However, 5 respondents expressed the desire to find employment in Japan. 
Their distribution was as follows: the Faculty of Information Technology 
(2), Humanities (1), Sport and Health Sciences (1), and Mathematics and 
Science (1). 

The findings comply with those of Makinen (2004), who concluded that 
students’ idea of their future profession typically becomes clearer during the 
third and fourth academic year, in other words, during the intermediate and 
advanced studies. The chosen minor subject studies also contribute to this 
process. The majority of respondents in this survey were first- or second-year 
students, which is why their unclear ideas about future employment were an 
anticipated result. 

In addition to the answers obtained via the main survey in 20 1 3 , the open-ended 
answers by participants in the spring 2014 elementary course cast more light 
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on their reasons for attending the course as well as on their motivation. In the 
2014 course, 34 participants described their motivation, and some examples 
of their answers are presented in this context. The demand for Japanese in the 
world of work is mentioned in the following answers: 

“I’m studying physics, and in my future work I will meet a lot of different 
people. I may even end up undertaking research with Japanese researchers” 
(Student from the Faculty of Mathematics and Science, 2014). 

“. . .Of course, it would be awesome if this were the language that opens 
doors to future employmenf’ (Student from the Faculty of IT, 2014). 

“In the studies of political science, the University of Jyvaskyla requires 
that I complete courses in two foreign languages. I thought I’d try a less 
commonly taught language [...] because it is useful if I happen to apply 
for a diplomat training programme or an international job” (Student from 
the Faculty of Social Sciences, 2014). 

These answers demonstrate an awareness of the need to be able to work in diverse 
work environments and examine the world from multiple perspectives. The 
objective of studies is to develop broad-based expertise even though there would 
be no exact idea of one’s future employment. These findings are also in line with 
Makinen (2004). Listing professional goals and future benefits as a reason for 
beginning a language course implies the recognition of future professional needs 
as well as dreams and expectations. The mental image of one’s future career is 
always to some extent emotional (Jarvi 1997). The emotional attachment that 
colours foreign language studies is thus present also here. 

The world of work requires diverse language skills. Even though English would 
be used in official contexts, the language of the collaboration partner is needed 
in other contexts and in leisure time. The proficiency of Japanese is important in 
unofficial situations because they are ultimately also parts of official processes. 
Furthemiore, language skills are essentially related to intercultural competence, 
which is a definite prerequisite for successful operation in East Asia even with 
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the help of interpreters. In working life, strong subject matter competence and, 
for example, English skills are the main requirements. In addition to them, 
one should possess sufficient knowledge of the target country’s language and 
culture. This is the fonuula for success created by Petteri Kostermaa, who has 
worked, for example, as Finnair’s sales director in Southeast Asia and who also 
has long and extensive work experience in Japan. Kostermaa’s view is shared 
by several other Finnish experts in science, business and the arts. Examples of 
experts with strong work experience in Japan include Marko Karppinen, CEO of 
KONE Japan Co. Ltd; Johan Linden, Lecturer in Physics at Abo Akademi; and 
Yrjb Sotamaa, Professor Emeritus at Aalto University (Riikonen 2010; Valsta 
2010; Vihko 2010a, 2010b). 

I would like a similar view of linguistic and cultural knowledge to spread among 
my students as well. Extensive knowledge of Japanese language and culture is 
not a requirement for all, as even a limited amount of Japanese studies can be 
sufficient and useful in working life when combined with broad competence in 
one’s own special field. 


6. Conclusions 

There seems to be no single background factor that explains the choice of 
language or motivation to study Japanese. However, the emotional factors 
behind the choice and related commitment to studies are clearly highlighted in 
the results. Instead of external, pragmatic grounds, most respondents identified 
personal interests and emotional reasons for beginning Japanese courses at the 
Language Centre. The knowledge of a less commonly taught language and 
culture may actually become one of the keys for a student’s identity and future 
professional identity. 

Follow-up studies on the theme would be necessary, focusing on continuation 
courses as well as on those participants who interrupt their studies. This would 
make it possible to obtain more generalisable information on the relationship 
between background data and the studies, employment and general identity 
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formation related to Japanese skills. Analysing the eonneetions between 
motivation, eourse interruption and learning outcomes proved stimulating and 
fruitful in this survey, which indicates the need for further research. 

The generalisability of the findings in this study is limited because the sample 
only included participants from two courses, and the number of respondents was 
rather low. The questionnaire consisted of 13 questions, which is why specifying 
inquiries will be needed later, as well as analyses of new populations, in order 
to create a more comprehensive picture. Some questions related to motivation 
were rather general and will be complemented later by adding, for example, the 
possibility to provide open-ended answers. 

My aim as a teacher is to allocate course content so that it will meet students’ 
individual needs in increasingly effective ways. The learners should be made 
aware of their own international competence by explicitly considering the 
following aspects in future Japanese courses: understanding Japanese proficiency 
as a part of broader international competence, integrating more personal and 
hobby-related interests with academic contexts in concrete learning situations, 
and nurturing a generally curious attitude. 
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